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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

JUNE, 1919 

THE TREATY OF PEACE 



It is done. For better or for worse the Treaty of Peace 
has been completed and has been presented to the nations 
of the world for their approval. Its preparation has con- 
sumed months of time and has commanded the activities, 
we are told, of more than a thousand expert minds. It 
was fitting that it should be prepared deliberately, though 
there is a difference between that which is deliberate and 
that which is dilatory, and that it should be the product 
of the world's best thought; for it would probably be no 
exaggeration to regard it as on the whole the most mo- 
mentous international instrument ever framed by man. 
The world has been impatient for it, because every day's 
delay in its appearance was very, painful and very costly 
to humanity; and the impatience was provoked in the main 
by the thought that the delay was due chiefly to the inter- 
jection of extraneous and irrelevant matter. However that 
may have been, the delay, is ended; the treaty is completed; 
and the world may now judge the results of the long con- 
ference, of whose operations it has been permitted to know 
so little. 

The provisions of the treaty are naturally divided into 
three general classes or groups, though there is no demar- 
cation of them nor indeed any logical arrangement of 
them, in the text of the document. These are, first, the 
Military provisions, including, of course, the strategic dis- 
position of territories; second, the Fiscal provisions, in- 
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eluding not only the cash indemnity which is to be paid 
but also reparation in kind ; and third, the Diplomatic pro- 
visions, including the recognition of states, the non-stra- 
tegic disposition of territories, and the formation of the 
League of Nations. 

In respect to the first of these, the Military provisions, 
it is to be said gratefully and ungrudgingly that they are on 
the whole satisfactory. Not altogether. Marshal Foch, 
than whom there is no higher authority, on the subject, i9 
reported to be dissatisfied with the assurance, or lack of 
it, which France enjoys against another German irruption 
across the Rhine. It might be quite pardonable for him 
to be over-cautious and over-sensitive on the subject; 
though we are not inclined to charge him with it. France, 
as the President of the United States has well reminded 
us, is the outpost of civilization against the Hun, and there- 
fore needs for her sake and the world's to have the strongest 
possible protection. It is true that M. Clemenceau ap- 
peared to dissent from Marshal Foch's views, and to be 
satisfied with the treaty in that respect. But obviously that 
was because he had secured, as he supposed, assurances of 
efficient aid and protection for France entirely outside of 
and in addition to the terms of the treaty. 

Certainly the terms of the treaty, if fulfilled and main- 
tained, should make an end of Germany as an important 
military Power. They reduce her army and navy to the 
rank of negligible factors, and abolish all her strategic 
fortifications; they abolish her system of universal mili- 
tary service, and practically stop her manufacture of mili- 
tary munitions ; while at the same time they leave all such 
affairs of the other nations unaffected. Thus Germany 
must have no forts along the Rhine or within fifty kil- 
ometers of it, while France may maintain Belfort and Ver- 
dun and transform Strasbourg and Metz into like strong- 
holds. Germany must have only six battleships, six cruis- 
ers, and a dozen torpedo boats, while Great Britain may 
continue to count her dreadnoughts and super-dread- 
noughts by the score. Conscription, making every man a 
soldier, may continue in France, and England's arsenals 
may surpass even what Essen was. 

That is well. It is in accord with justice and reason 
that such discrimination shall be made against Germany; 
for the same reason that civilized nations have long pro- 
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hibited the sale of firearms to savage tribes while permit- 
ting free commerce in them among themselves. Germany 
is the one Power in Europe that has greatly misused the 
things of which she is now to be deprived. She is the one 
Power that is not to be trusted with them longer. She is 
the one Power that would make possession of them a men- 
ace to her neighbors and to civilization. Great Britain 
has a far greater navy than that of which Germany is now 
deprived. But no rational man ever regarded the British 
navy as a menace to the peace of the world, or as intended 
for aggressive purposes or for anything more than defence. 
France has a conscription and universal military service 
system as thorough as that of which the treaty deprives 
Germany. But everybody knows that the military system 
of the Third Republic has never for one moment been in- 
tended for any other than defensive purposes. The world 
will feel its peace perfectly safe if those and other Powers 
maintain their present military establishments. The world 
knows that its peace and welfare require the German mili- 
tary establishments to be abolished, and to be kept abol- 
ished. 

If under the head of military provisions we consider 
the surrender of Alsace-Lorraine, the Polish provinces, 
and other territory, and the relinquishment of all German 
colonies, similar approval is unhesitatingly to be given to 
those acts. So far as the cessions of territory in Europe 
are concerned, they must be regarded as mere acts of repa- 
ration. Germany is simply required to surrender to other 
nations their own property which she has long unjustly 
and dishonestly withheld from them. That much of this 
territory is of immense strategic value is an interesting and 
gratifying circumstance, but is not the reason for its resto- 
ration to its owners. It was the reason for Germany's theft 
of it. A thief steals goods simply because they are valu- 
able; the owner takes them back not merely because they 
are valuable but because they are his. 

In the case of the colonies, there is to be applied a prin- 
ciple similar to that which justifies the abolition of the 
German military establishment. Germany was the one 
great colonial Power that both notoriously maladminis- 
tered her possessions and made them a menace to others. 
Her atrocious treatment of the African natives, especially 
those in Southwest Africa, rivalled if it did n©t surpass the 
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iniquities of the Spanish conquistadors in the Indies and 
South America. The contrast in that respect between her 
African holdings and those of France and Great Britain 
was appalling. Moreover, she notoriously made her col- 
onies bases of intrigue and menace against the adjacent col- 
onies of other Powers. Thus both within and without her 
administration was unworthy of civilization, it was repug- 
nant to civilization, it was an offence to the world. It was 
an unjust stewardship, which cried aloud to justice for 
demolition. 

There is not an item among the military provisions of 
the treaty to which exception can be taken on the ground 
of too great severity, or which can reasonably or truthfully 
be characterized as mere revenge or oppression. Every 
one is clearly and readily to be vindicated as just and as 
prudent. If as a whole they fail to give entire satisfac- 
tion, that is because they fall somewhere short of the se- 
verity which they might justly have displayed. 

The Fiscal provisions are on the whole less satisfactory; 
partly because of a certain indefiniteness, and partly, no 
doubt, because of the practical impossibility of making 
them entirely adequate. The requirement of restoration 
or replacement of shipping destroyed, ton for ton, is good, 
and can doubtless be fulfilled. Good also — indeed, a mat- 
ter of course — is the payment of full indemnities for the 
losses suffered by civilians; so far as these can be deter- 
mined. There are many such losses, and not among the 
least of them, which are in their very nature incapable of 
assessment in dollars and cents, or indeed of pecuniary in- 
demnification. Money stolen can be repaid, and buildings 
burned can be rebuilt; but for the ravishing of women and 
the torture of babies, what atonement can be made? 

There is a certain indefiniteness, perhaps inevitable, in 
the amount of pecuniary indemnity which is to be made. 
Thorough as has been the work of the Allied Governments 
in keeping account of losses, it may be that it is yet too 
early to report and to appraise them all, and that it is neces- 
sary for a commission to keep at work upon them for a 
couple of years longer. Certainly that should be done 
rather than to let a single actual loss go unatoned, and we 
must hope that in such lapse of time the scrutiny of the 
commission will not grow less acute nor its resolution be- 
come less inexorable. Delay must not mean compromise. 
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There is also, it is said, — perhaps oversaid, — some uncer- 
tainty as to Germany's ability to pay even the $25,000,000,- 
000 called for in the treaty, not to mention the very large 
additional sum which the commission is likely to assess 
against her. It is, of course, an ancient trick of would-be 
insolvent debtors to depreciate their ability to meet the just 
demands made upon them; but it is not a creditable thing 
for those who profess to be seeking justice to encourage or 
to support such dishonest pretences. 

As a matter of fact, Germany might justly be required to 
pay, or to attempt under pressure to pay, a sum several 
times larger than that which is mentioned in the treaty. ^ We 
confess our inability to distinguish between losses inflicted 
upon civilians by destroying their property and by 
running them into debt ; between stealing their money out- 
right and compelling them to spend it against their will for 
that which profits them nothing. The ravages of war in- 
flicted losses of billions of dollars upon the people of north- 
ern France. But the war also placed a burden of indebted- 
ness of billions of dollars upon all the people of France. If 
it is just to require Germany to recoup the former losses, 
it would be equally just to require her to relieve French 
civilians of the latter burden. 

Nor are we much impressed with the inclination of 
some to relieve Germans of such responsibility on the 
ground of non possunt. In dealing with them the true 
policy would be not to fix a minimum and then try to get 
as much more from them as they may indicate an ability 
to pay, but rather to fix not indeed a maximum but at least 
a very large sum, an approximate maximum, and then see 
how nearly to it they could be compelled to go. We must 
bear in mind that the total wealth of Germany has been 
estimated at much more than three times the sum mentioned 
in the treaty, and that that wealth has not been diminished 
by ravages of invading war. German deviltry has put 
upon France a load of indebtedness proportionately more 
than twice as great as the total sum named in the treaty as 
to be paid by Germany to all her victims. France will bear 
it and discharge it scrupulously, to the last centime, despite 
the ravages she has suffered. Germany, without such rav- 
ages, might well be required to bear a proportionate burden 
for the relief of those whom she has irreparably wronged. 

If thus the fiscal provisions are somewhat less satisfac- 
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tory than the military, least satisfactory of all, from th« 
American point of view, are the Diplomatic provisions of 
the treaty. In some respects, it is true, these are all that 
could well be desired. The recognition of the new states 
which have been formed, or of the old states which have 
been rehabilitated, is admirable. So is the discrimination, 
expressed or implied, against Germany. So are the provi- 
sions regarding German commercial and diplomatic rela- 
tions, which are to be enforced upon her, and regarding 
the navigation of German waterways. 

We cannot, however, regard as at all satisfactory those 
provisions of the treaty, quite gratuitously introduced, 
which affect American as well as European affairs, and 
which substantially require abandonment of some of our 
fundamental policies and even some recasting of constitu- 
tional principles. "Let us," said Dr. Johnson, "rid our 
minds of cant." Laying aside, seriously and sincerely, the 
rhetoric of controversy, the makers of this treaty will of 
course admit frankly that it gravely impairs the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of the United States, particularly in 
depriving our Government of control of its own army and 
navy, and that it practically abrogates the Monroe Doctrine. 
It may be excusable, in the fervor of propaganda, to pre- 
tend that it does no such thing. But it is quite inconceivable 
that in calm and deliberate moments the President and his 
supporters should think of denying that that is precisely 
what it does, and what it is intended to do. 

Now if such sacrifices were necessary, if they had been 
necessary for winning the war or for concluding an honor- 
able peace, it may be that the nation would have accepted 
them and borne them; but of course such a hypothesis is 
fundamentally absurd, since it implies relinquishing for 
the sake of victory some of the very things for which vic- 
tory was to be won. The dominant and formidable fact, 
which has been conspicuous from the beginning, is that they 
were not necessary. These things were, as we have said, 
gratuitously introduced into the treaty, of which they form 
no integral and congruous part. It is that which greatly 
adds to the unsatisfactoriness of the diplomatic features of 
the instrument. There is a bitter irony, not altogether un- 
expected, in the circumstance that men of war have done 
better than men of peace in making a treaty of peace. Inter 
arma leges silent. Perhaps it would have been better to 
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have left the mere lawmakers silent, and to have let the 
soldiers alone dictate the treaty. 

Wc have said that the provisions of the treaty are 
grouped under these three heads. There are other provi- 
sions, or features, which we should perhaps have grouped 
under a fourth head, namely, the Moral. It was admirable 
that the writers of the treaty insisted upon placing upon 
Germany all the blame for the war, and that they also in- 
sisted that the German leaders in the war, even the All 
Highest, should be brought to trial for their crimes. This, 
we say, was admirable. How necessary, also, it was, the 
sequel quickly showed. The German plenipotentiaries 
showed it in their reception of the treaty at Versailles. Their 
attitude and tone were thoroughly bad. It was significant 
and ominous that they arrogantly sought to deny a full mea- 
sure of responsibility for the war, and to claim for Ger- 
many immediate and unimpaired fellowship among the na- 
tions on equal terms with all others. This circumstance 
demonstrated again what we have repeatedly pointed out, 
that the Germans do not yet realize, or are not yet willing 
to confess, their culpability and their defeat. 

It is therefore one of the supreme merits of this treaty 
that it does impress upon them a sense of their criminality 
and of their defeat. At least it makes them feel that the 
other nations regard them as having been criminal, which 
is the next best thing to thus regarding themselves; and of 
course it brings home to them a keen realization of their 
military defeat. The fact that they are required to accept 
such a treaty, and are unable to reject it, is ample demon- 
stration of their military impotence; and it will be im- 
possible for their leaders, however specious and hypocrit- 
ical, to offer any other explanation to the people. 

There remains a final consideration, of equal import- 
ance with all that have gone before. That is, the question 
of enforcement of the treaty, or of some of its most drastic 
requirements. A shrewd French writer made at once this 
comment upon the instrument, that there was "a flagrant 
disproportion between the plans proposed and the means 
given to carry them out." For the payment of indemnity, 
sufficient assurance is given in the continued occupation by 
the Allies of German territory west of the Rhine. But 
there are other things for which no such assurance is pro- 
vided. The world remembers how Prussian militarism 
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flourished, more than a hundred years ago, in spite of what 
Napoleon supposed to be suppression of the Prussian army. 
We may be sure that the Germans of today will be resource- 
ful and indefatigable in their efforts to escape the full ef- 
fects of this epochal treaty. The world's welfare requires 
that all such efforts shall be defeated. 

By whom, is the question. The pretence that the 
League of Nations is to be efficient for that purpose, and 
that it was for that purpose that it was created in the 
treaty, is of course quite untenable and will, we 
think, no longer be put forth. That is because the 
League, according to the terms of its own Cov- 
enant, would be impotent for such service. That im- 
potence was frankly confessed in advance of the comple- 
tion and presentation of the treaty, when our President, the 
last man in the world to underrate the efficiency of the 
League, engaged to undertake the formation of another 
combination of Powers, outside of the League, to maintain 
some of the essential objects of the treaty. We must expect 
then, that peace and the practical requirements of the treaty 
of peace, will be assured — so far as they can be assured — 
by old-fashioned alliances and balances of power, such as 
the President not long ago vigorously denounced but which 
he now apparently favors. 

Two other factors must be taken into account. One is, 
the severity of the fate which has befallen Germany. With 
all its imperfections, this treaty is perhaps the most humil- 
iating and crushing that ever was imposed upon a beaten 
Power ; though not one whit too humiliating or too crush- 
ing. Never before in the world's history did a new empire 
rise to power and greatness so swiftly as did Germany. 
Never, certainly, did one so swiftly fall, or fall so far and 
into so complete disaster and disgrace. That the Germans 
have fully learned the lesson, and that they will be willing 
henceforth loyally to conform themselves with humane civ- 
ilization, may be too much to hope. But at least we may 
feel sure that it will be physically impossible for them to 
retrieve their fortunes sufficiently to be a menace to the 
world, for a number of years to come. 

The other factor is, that even if Germany has not done 
so, the civilized nations of the world have learned the lesson 
of the war. They have learned the need and the virtue of 
preparedness for self-defence, and we do not think that any 
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of them, not even our own, will forget it or ignore it. The 
nations have learned how much or how little trust is pru- 
dently to be reposed in a treaty or a precept of international 
law to prevent war, when a powerful nation which has long 
been preparing for war decides that the time is opportune 
for it to begin war. They will not again be caught napping 
in a fool's paradise. It is one great service of this treaty, 
that it will restore peace to the world after the world's 
greatest war. It is another and comparably great service, 
which we must trust will be performed as unmistakably and 
as enduringly, that it will incline the responsible nations of 
the world to those sane and prudent courses which are the 
best guarantee of the perpetuity of peace. 

PERSONALITY AND PATRIOTISM 

THE injection of the personal factor is one of the most 
regrettable and most reprehensible features of the current 
controversy over the terms of peace. It is unfortunate that 
there is any serious difference of opinion whatever, because 
our relations with other countries are involved, and in such 
matters it is obviously desirable that we should present an 
entirely unbroken front. A distinguished writer has given 
to a certain passage in our career the significant and ap- 
propriate title " the Critical Period in American History," 
because in those early years the young nation was divided 
on factional lines over grave issues of foreign policy, 
actually making domestic politics subservient to the inter- 
ests of alien nations. The hope and the boast have fre- 
quently been expressed that we have safely outgrown such 
folly, and for these we trust there is substantial ground. 
Various events in recent years have demonstrated the tri- 
umphant prevalence of most gratifying cooperation if not 
absolute unanimity between the two great parties in foreign 
affairs which might well provoke differences. Such was 
notably the case in the crisis of the Spanish war in 1898, in 
the case of President Cleveland's memorably superb vindi- 
cation of the Monroe Doctrine in Venezuela, and in the 
support of President Wilson in the recognition and prose- 
cution of the war against the Hun. 

Nor is there at this time, in the controversy which so 
greatly vexes the land, any division on party lines suffici- 
ently distinct and complete to warrant considering it as 
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purely or even chiefly a partisan affair. It is true that the 
traditional principles of the Republican party incline the 
most authoritative leaders and the great mass of members 
of that organization against any abatement of the Monroe 
Doctrine or any impairment of national independence and 
sovereignty. It is also unhappily true that the autocratic 
dominance of the President over the Democratic party, and 
the demoralization which his inept leadership has caused, 
have made a large part of that organization supine and sub- 
servient to whatever fads and vagaries he may see fit to im- 
pose upon it. But such party attitudes are by no means 
universal. With the one surviving Republican ex-Presi- 
dent fully and aggressively committed to the support of the 
President's policies, and with several of the most conspic- 
uous Democratic Senators of the United States as vigor- 
ously opposing them, it would be foolish to regard it as an 
essentially partisan controversy. 

It is, then, apparently, personal rather than partisan. 
That may not be as ominous as the other, but it is in some 
respects actually more discreditable, since it is so incongru- 
ously out of place in a democracy. In a monarchy, the per- 
sonality of the sovereign counts for much. In a republic 
we are supposed to have a government of laws, not of men, 
in which the personal will of the individual should be an 
entirely negligible quantity. There have hitherto been very 
few attempts at personal government in the United States. 
Andrew Jackson did, it is true, impose a singularly im- 
perious personal will upon the government, with the result 
of effecting something almost resembling a revolution. It 
was on the whole a beneficent achievement, but it was one 
which even his most ardent admirers would not wish to see 
habitually emulated as a precedent and example. Andrew 
Johnson^ through his unhappy personal exploitations, won 
for himself the nickname of " My Policy " ; an achievement 
which nobody will envy him. 

But neither of these, nor indeed all former Presidents 
combined, sounded the personal note in administration so 
strongly, so insistently, and— to use the term in its least of- 
fensive sense — so arrogantly, as Mr. Wilson has done from 
the very beginning. A striking example of this occurred 
early in his first term, when he demanded of Congress re- 
peal of the discriminatory act concerning tolls in the Pan- 
ama Canal. It will be remembered that the supreme argu- 
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mcnt was not that it was right, not that it was just, so to do, 
but simply that he wanted it done in order that he might 
thus be aided in the pursuit of certain other policies which 
he had in mind but which he did not deign to disclose. 
Similarly, years later, he demanded passage of the Woman 
Suffrage amendment chiefly because he wanted it as a neces- 
sary aid to him in prosecuting the war. There were many 
other like examples of the personal appeal. 

Another equally significant phase of the same element 
has appeared in the President's communications to Con- 
gress ; in their matter rather than in their manner. No ex- 
ception can be taken to his preference for oral rather than 
written delivery. In that he has simply harked back to 
early examples for which we must have profound respect. 
But it is in the subject matter of his addresses that he has 
most departed from custom, and in which indeed he has 
largely ignored the constitutional prescription. The Con- 
stitution provides that " He shall from time to time give to 
the Congress information of the state of the Union, and rec- 
ommend to their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient." But the former provision 
he has practically neglected, while the latter he has carried 
out to a most extraordinary degree. It would be foolish to 
pretend that his addresses have given to Congress any com- 
prehensive or serviceable information of the state of the 
Union, such as generally composed the bulk of the written 
messages of his predecessors. Perhaps there was no need 
of it. Congress had before it, or was soon to receive, the 
annual reports of the various Department Secretaries and 
bureau chiefs, containing a plethora of technical and de- 
tailed information, and it may have been superfluous for the 
President to epitomise those documents, or even to call 
attention to their special features of interest; though we 
doubt not that there are many who would gratefully ap- 
preciate such continued treatment of them by the President, 
and who would thus be moved to give to those reports more 
and more favorable attention. 

Of his fulfilment of the other provision, however, there 
can be no question. Probably not all of his predecessors 
put together so often recommended to the consideration of 
Congress measures which they judged necessary and ex- 
pedient. He has not merely recommended them. He has 
argued, exhorted, denounced, lauded, exhausted the re- 
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sources of rhetoric in appeal and propaganda. His ad- 
dresses have been controversial disquisitions upon political 
policy, through all of which the personal note has been in- 
sistent and dominant. 

Now this characteristic of Mr. Wilson's administration, 
whatever may be thought of its propriety or of the benefi- 
cence of its effects in other respects, has naturally and in- 
deed inevitably had the result to which we have already 
referred. It has caused whatever controversies have arisen 
over the policies of the administration to assume a personal 
rather than a partisan guise. They are indeed essentially 
personal. And they are so through the President's own 
making, and if not at his desire certainly not at the desire of 
the nation. A single illustration will suffice. When it be- 
came necessary for American delegates to be sent to the 
Peace Congress, the normal and customary procedure 
would have been for the President to nominate them to the 
Senate, and for that body to confirm them. Then they 
would have been not the President's personal representa- 
tives, but the representatives of the nation. Instead, the 
President, against the unmistakably manifested wish of the 
nation and quite contrary to precedent and to constitutional 
intent, insisted upon appointing himself, together with four 
other gentlemen purely of his own selection, without the 
slightest regard to Senatorial approval. That, of course, 
made the delegation representative of himself, personally, 
and not of the nation or of the National Government. 

In all these vagaries of its Chief Executive the nation 
has shown an extraordinary degree of acquiescence; 
largely, we assume, because of the unexampled gravity of 
the international conditions which have surrounded it, and 
because of the impropriety if not the outright peril of rais- 
ing an acute issue with him at such a time of stress. In so 
doing it has not, however, necessarily given them its ap- 
proval, and it assuredly has not abdicated its right of judg- 
ment, or its privilege of criticism and dissent. To the results 
of negotiations conducted by representatives of the Gov- 
ernment and of the nation, such as were sent to Paris in 
1898 and to Ghent in 1814, the nation might indeed be ex- 
pected to give approval, though even then with delibera- 
tion and due discrimination; as it did on those occasions. 
But in no sense is it under any such obligation with respect 
to the results of negotiations which were conducted in pro- 
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found secrecy by delegates not of its own choice but rather 
were selected and appointed against its will and who were 
by no means representative of its sentiments. 

Nothing could therefore be more unjust, or more insin- 
cere, than the peevish and querulous complaints which are 
now being made by the President's apologists, that criti- 
cisms of his League of Nations vagaries are personal and 
partisan attacks upon him. Thus we find even so respect- 
able and dignified a journal as the New York Times mak- 
ing the amazing statement that the Republican Senators 
who opposed over their signatures the original Constitution 
of the League of Nations " were bent upon framing an issue 
against President Wilson, their party was in desperate need 
of an issue, and their zeal in the search for one betrayed 
them into misjudgment." What would be offensiveness in 
that grotesque misstatement becomes palpable silliness 
when we remember that representative Democrats were as 
much opposed to that Constitution as were any Republic- 
ans, and that the result of the elections only a few months 
before showed how little in need of an issue the Repub- 
lican party then was. 

We believe that it is well within bounds of truth and 
temperance to say that never was a President supported by 
the nation regardless of partisanship or of personality more 
loyally or more unanimously than Mr. Wilson has been, 
whenever his policy has been in accord with the sentiments 
of the people and with the principles upon which our Re- 
public is founded. 

It is always the desire of this nation to take pride in its 
chosen Chief Executive, and to show to the world that it 
stands behind its elected President at least as strongly as 
any monarchical nation stands behind its hereditary sover- 
eign. Supremely has it been the desire of all Americans 
to do this in the greatest world-issue in their history, or in 
the annals of mankind. 

These apologists of the President seem to forget, if the 
President himself, in his extreme self-confidence and opin- 
ionatedness, does not overlook it, that there is after all, 
something stronger than partisan affiliations, or than per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. It would indeed be an ominous 
day for the Republic when that was not so, and when in the 
last analysis purely patriotic considerations were not para- 
mount. It is not because the President is a Democrat that 
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Republicans oppose his League of Nations. It is not be- 
cause of his personality that Democrats and Republicans 
alike dissent from his policy. These are mere incidents. 
It is to the substance of his proposals that Americans object, 
and they would object to them just as strongly if they were 
made by any other man, or if the man who made them be- 
longed to any other party. It is not an issue of Republican 
or Democrat. It is not an issue of Woodrow Wilson or 
anybody else. It is an issue of American independence and 
sovereign nationality against a vague and marplot interna- 
tionalism; and that issue may well be left to the decision 
of the American people. 

AN EMPIRE CLOSED AND OPENED 

There can be little danger of our overestimating the 
importance to the world, from more than one point of 
view, of the disposition which is being made of Germany's 
former colonial empire. 

The first thought is naturally that of the loss which Ger- 
many thus suffers; against which Germans are protesting 
with agonized ferocity. The blow to her dignity is shat- 
tering. It reduces her at once to the rank of second or 
third class nations. Five years ago she boasted of being 
geographically as well as in other respects a world Power. 
Seated in Europe, she had also extensive possessions in 
Africa, Asia and Australasia and Polynesia, with ambi- 
tions for a footing also in America. To-day she is irrepar- 
ably shorn of everything save the historic lands lying be- 
tween France and Poland. All who have read history 
know how grievous a blow to Spain was the loss of her col- 
onies on the American continents, and how bitterly she pro- 
tested against being bereft of her last insular possessions in 
1898. Yet even Spain to-day retains some colonial pos- 
sessions, as also do Portugal and the Netherlands, all coun- 
tries upon which Germany has been wont to look with pat- 
ronizing condescension. Belgium, Denmark and Italy, 
too, hitherto victims of Teutonic spoliation, hare extensive 
and valuable holdings. France and Great Britain have 
colonial domains of vast extent. But Germany has not and 
never again can have one rood of such possessions. 

For it will not escape notice that now the map of the 
world i j not merely recast; it is completed. If hereafter 
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Germany should so amend her ways as to be freely admitted 
into the fellowship of nations, she would still have to re- 
main without colonies. There would be no lands left for 
her to acquire. The whole world is now definitely parti- 
tioned. 

Apart from this loss of prestige, which Germany must 
feel more than some other less imperiously ambitious na- 
tions would, it is no light thing to be deprived of owner- 
ship of more than a million square miles of land, more than 
twelve million subjects, and natural resources of fabulous 
wealth. It is true that these colonies were not yet a source 
of financial profit. Germany was every year spending per- 
haps twice as much on them as she was able to extract from 
them. But there is no doubt that in time, and *hat not a 
long time, they would have become immensely valuable. 
Their mines of gold, of copper and other metals are likely 
to rank among the richest in the world. They would have 
given great stores of raw materials to German factories, 
and would have purchased in return the shop wares of Ger- 
many. They would have been valuable bases for com- 
mercial advances in adjacent lands. Territories more than 
one-third the size of the United States cannot be negligible 
quantities anywhere within the inhabitable regions of the 
globe. Lying within the temperate and tropical zones, 
adjacent to rich empires, and along some of the chief routes 
of international commerce, their value is incalculable. 

From the point of view of military strategy, too, their 
value to Germany was great, or would have been, could she 
have retained them, and their loss is disastrous. As bases 
for submarine operations they commanded the South At- 
lantic Ocean, the Indian Ocean, the China Seas, and half 
of the Pacific Ocean. They were a potential menace to all 
the world's commerce in the Southern hemisphere, and to 
the chief colonial possessions of Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Portugal, and the United States. Possess- 
ing them and developing their military and naval strength, 
Germany would have occupied a strategic position second 
to none in the world. Deprived of them, her dream of 
world-wide conquest vanishes beyond recall, while the re- 
mainder of the world is relieved forever of a haunting peril. 

Thus the story of Germany's attempt at colonial expan- 
sion is definitely closed. It began in ambition, it was 
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pursued through ruthlessness and dishonor. It ended in 
unrelieved disgrace. 

At the same time, and in the same event there is opened 
to the world a vast new empire for peaceful commerce and 
for the beneficent extension of civilized culture. For under 
German proprietorship those territories were practically 
closed against the rest of the world. They were for Ger- 
man exploitation, and no other. That doubtless was a fool- 
ish policy; as foolish as many other deeds of the arrogant 
Huns. To it may justly be attributed in great part the un- 
profitableness of those territories and their backward con- 
dition in contrast with those administered by other Powers. 
But it was a characteristically German policy, giving earn- 
est of what was to be expected elsewhere, wherever the same 
selfish and sordid Power might extend its sway. 

We may be sure that no vestige of that policy will be 
continued under the new order of affairs. The Treaty of 
Peace provides that those territories shall be relinquished 
by Germany to the Allied and Associated Powers, and that 
these in turn shall administer them as mandataries of the 
League of Nations. Well, that League may or may not 
be formed, and if formed it may or may not be effective. 
But that does not matter. We all know what is certain to 
become of those colonies. It would have been as well, and 
indeed better, for the treaty to be frank and direct, and to 
state outright to what Powers the former German colonies 
were to be given ; for that is beyond question what the dis- 
position of them, mandate or no mandate, will amount to, 
as it should. 

Under such new ownership "those lands will be opened 
freely to the equal trade of the world. That is the policy 
which is consistently and profitably pursued in British, 
French and other colonies. It will be pursued similarly in 
the colonies which once were Germany's, when they are 
administered by those or other Powers. That will of course 
mean new opportunities for the expansion of trade, even 
of American trade, and for the introduction of the appur- 
tenances of civilization throughout those vast and populous 
realms. These colonies will be opened to the world, and 
other nations than the mandataries will have free oppor- 
tunity to participate in the work of civilizing them. 



